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ABSTRACT 

By examining the attitudes and perceptions of 1625 
fifth grade students in Nbrth Carolina, this study" tested the 
hypothesis that the way teachers treat their students Cc^n have an 
effect* on their political attitudes. It was found that when teachers, 
tr?iat students fairly and show interest in their ideas and problems, 
^students are less politically cynical. This effect is stronger for 
^ white children than for black children, although it exists for the 
'latter. It was also found that black children dr^^nore cynical than 
white children and perceive themselves as being treated /less fairly; 
^than white children do. While white childrens* parents' education qyid 
Support for their schooling is negatively and linearly related to 
political cynicism, black children show a curvilinear relationship 
•between parents' education and support for schoplwork and theip^ 
political cynicism. This* jcynic^sm occurs because high levels of 
parental education and support for schoolwork are associated with 
high levels of political knowledge regarding the low general status 
of blacks in this society. (Author/APH) 
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■/•V . . ABSTRACT 

. ^ " . '^^ ' ' ^ ' ^ " • ' ■ ^ 'x . . * . • 

THis study tests' the ^^ypothesis that the w^y in which teachers treat 
t.heir st^udents can have'^ari effect o^i their political attitucjes. The Barople con- 
sists of '1, 625 students in 7Sr North Cjiroliiia 1fifth_^grade classrooms. 'The. - ' -/ 
znetho.dology consists of studdht qitestionnaifes tapping their attitudes ajid per* 
ceptibn. of their teacher ' s behavior, teachier questionnaires, »/and classroom 
observation. The findings of the stuiSy are that when teachers treigits students; 
. fairly, and are interested i-n their ideas 'and ^rablerhs;, the students ate les3, \ 
politically cynical. Thj.s effect is 'much stronger for white children; than for ' . 
bliacfc'children, although it stiu exists for the latter. We also fi^d tliat black > 
children are more cynical than white children. They alsc^perceiv<2 'thex^selv6s 
as^^being treated less fairly and "democratically " than white children do.. In 
addition, while white children' s parents * education iand support for their school- 
work is negatively and^inearly related to political cyncism; black children have 
a curvijinear relations.hip between pai^ents.' education a'hd support for schoolwork 
and their political cynicjsm. This is because high levels of parental education 
and sup^oyt for schoolwork will be associated with high levels of "political knowledge 
regarding the low general status of blocks in our society, and this produces 
political cynicism. Nevertheless, this xzcin still be moderated by teacher behavior.' 

^ ' . * ' ■ " • ' '■ . • ■ . ' ' . 

■ ■. • . ^ ■ " ■■ ♦ . ; • .' : - . 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' • -.. I ■ ■ i ' ■ ■■ ■ 
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.Every society seeks to indoctrinate its young ^to believe ifl 
be sijbject to its political system and the values which sustain 
system. Ir> most societies, schools are seen as the main social 
instrument through which this Objective is to be achieved. Thus, 
industrialized societies like the United States. expend enormous 
energies and money in efforts at political socialization. 

In the United States, the professec^ goals of political social- 
ization include' imparting "facts" about political institutions; 
insuring loyal ty to and, affection for national, state, and local 
goverrlments; creal/ing. interests in various types of political 
participation; emd insuring certain minimal levels. of commitment 
to due process, fair play, equality before the Uw, and such civil 
liberties as free speech and^ religious freedom. Of course, the 
substantive meaning given to these general goals and. the emphasis 
given the specific objectives varies in relation to the character- 
istics of the subjects and the local school system. 

This paper proceeds from the assumption that a .large part of •, 
whatever impact sch(5©ls have on political learning is attributable ' 
to an "implicit civics curriculunf' that is, the behavior of teachers 
and the nature of the classroom environment they help to create 
and maintain- The notion that teacher behavior and the classroom 



* The researcti reported . ih-'this paper was made^possibTe "by a grant from 
the Spender Foundation^ to Willis Hawley; We are ver>i grateful for their 
support. We are also indebted to Tom Heath, and especially to Philip 
Yen, both of whose research assistance has been most helMul. 



rules and norms ^-are "lessons" which students learn is, of course,' 
not new. Indeed, this notion has been "given considerable life in - 
recent years by such radical educational reformers as Illich (1971). and' 
Kozol (1967) and arithropo'l ovists studying sex roles (Saario, Oacklin, and 
Titt,le>1973-, Servip" and.O'Leary, 19?5). Unfortunately, n^ost of the 
literature on ''the hidden curriculum'" (Jackson, 1968) — a misnomer 
since it is not hidden from students — i$. based almost entirely. on 
personal experiences or impressions of- the authors or authors cited. 
There is a need to exaini^id; the impact of- teacher behayior and classroom 
structure more systematically and objectively. V" 

The Process of Political Learning: 'Some Theoretical AssQmptions 

There are some. scholars who argue, as does Greenstein (1965:166)> ' 
that much of an individual's orientations toward politics already has 
become fixed by late adolescence. This belief that early socialization 
constrains and structures later political learning, called "imprinting" ^ 
by Eastpn and Dennis (1967), is i:ound in a number of studies 'and 
syntheses (Cf. Hess, X9S3; and Dawsor^ and Prewitt, 1969).'" , 

Recent research by Knutsori . (1974:39) using in-depth interviews 

. . . ■ ' » 

comes to similar conclusions: v , / 

. ,"Thus it appears that while the child ''s knowledge 
of matters political is inexact and imcomplete, I 
the vessel into whtch this knowledge is teing 
poured is largely formed by , the time the child V 
begins the process of formal socialization." • 

VBecause the eatrly researchers qji political socialization focused on 
the formative and limiting character of childhood experiences on poli- 

'tical learning, they concluded, not surprisingly, that the strongest 
influence on a child's political attitudes and preferences was the 
family. Indeed some went so far as to contend that most of pre-adult 
political learning took place in the family (e.g. Davies, 1965). 

Although parents are jfnportant 1n shaping the dispositions of \. 
their children, more recent research suggests that the degree of 
parental influence is substantial ly Ifrss than* was earlier assumed. 
.For example,' Jennings and NienV(l 974) have found that, overall, the 



party affiliations of parents^ accounts for about one-third to one- . 
fourth of the .variatibn in thi partisanship of their high school age 
children. (Yet, partisan affliation and presidential candidate choice 
Thow the greatest relationship-vbetween thfe pol itical dispositions of ■ 
parents and children.' (Niemi, 1-974:. 126-128). Connell (1972), 
after reviewing studies, conducted from 193d to 1965|alsq cq^ncludes ^ 
that parental influence on pal-itical attitudes— even with respett \^ 
to such things as Communism; prejudice and political partici'pation -- 
is weak or 'contradi'ctory. Children's experiences, he therefore^ 
argues, are the dominant shapers of political dispositions. , 

Thus, there is increasing evidence of the influence of factors -" 
other than the family on t\\e political socialization of children. 
These include school related experiences, peers, an^, most recently, 
the cultural context of the neighborhood or -subcommunity in which 
the child lives (Daros and -KoTson., , 1974; Gustafsson, 19^74; RosselT , 
1978:176). Of all these factors^ the '^ne that is most possible 
to alter is schools. , .. 

Two 'continuing problems associ'ated with improving or purposively 
manipulating educational environments, however, are that tKere is - 
no* comprehensive theory of human learn'ing, and there is little 
systematic research' that has been conducted in social settings " 
(.e.g. the classroom) which would yield theories of learning. Most 
efforts to specify the process by which political learning occurs 
turn out to be definitions of different typfes of processes or 
statenrents'about simple correlations, rather than explanatory or 
predictive propositions. 

The 'socialization research that has deal)|t with the impact of 
schools, has usually focusl?! on the formal curricula. This research 
. whitb seeks to determine v^hether exposure to social studies courses 
affects. political learning, generally indicates that such explicit 
lessons, in themselves, have little consequence (see, for'example, 
Ehman, 1969; Langton and Jennings, 1968; Price,p951 ; Farmer and. . 
German, 1972; and Horton, 1963). I ■ , 

♦ '^rpssman (1974), however, found that Jhigh school students' repor 
of t!?e number of courses they took dealing! with controversial issues 



had a small relationshio to greater tolpration of dissent. It is not 
clear,' however, whether the causal variable is the formal curricula 
:ar the way in which the teacher taught the course and handled the 
discussion, , ^ ^ . V 

While there is little evidence tha^ conventional curricula signi- . 
ficantly affectsthe acquisvfion of political knowledge, Sikil Is, ^ or 
attitudes, this does not mean that ins^truction cannot, if properly 
conceived and delivered, havV4mpact, ^Several studies of experimental 
/ efforts to influence political learning in particular directions ,^ 
ysuggest that the forma V curriculum can ;be an effective, if not powerful, .\ 
socialization mechanism, (Tapp and K9hlberg, 1971; Patrick, 1972; \ 
Litt, 1963; .Zellman and Sears, 1971; Cox and Cousins, 1^65; Mainer, 
1963; and Button, 1974) ■ \^ / 

* Almost all studies- of the impact of . curricula ignore an obvious 
w intervening variable: the nature and quality. of instruction- 
As Dawson. and Prewitt (1969) note, J'The teacher's role as ^ 

conveyer. of consensu^ values is so widely assumed that , few stodj^s 
of polit.iqal'^ocialization have investigated it," Because teachers 
are products of the same political socialization for which they are 
agents^ it is usually presumed that th^ would have no effect on ' 
attitudes independent of the curr-iculumTV^ 

This .assumption is incorrect. The literature on the^ role of ' 
teacffers and effective learning indicates that teachers play a 
considerable role in determining the effectiveness of curriculum 
(Joneis, 1968). Instructors modify the curriculum they teach by . 
.undermining, omitting or adding elements and by giving emjDhasis 
consciously or not, to particular isisues, or topics.' Harvey (1970) 
and Flajiders (1970) have shown how the structure of a teacher's - 
belief system influences thj^ disposition of students to be cooper- 
ative with a^ld supportive of others, more participative in class, 
and mor^ capable of abstract thinking. Langton and Karns, ; (1969) 
. and Button. (1974) find that greater opportunity toj discuss 

controversial issuies results in a greater sense of political efficacy 
' and a greater tolerance of dissent. Ehman finds not only this 



relationsflip, but a positive impe^ct on attitudes toward participation 
and citizen responsibili^ties. On "^the other hand, Jennings, Ehman, 
and Niemi (1974) found no' significant relationship between teacher 
attitudes toward in-class expressivity, or the handling of contro- 
versial issues and a range of -student orientations. However, they 
di^ not measure actual teacher behavior or student perception of 
teacher behavior. Jennings,^hman, and Niemi (1974), and Jennings (1974) 
found that students perceptions that they are treated fairly in^ ^ 
school, enhance feelings of personal and political trust and have a 
small positive impact on a sense of political efficacy. 

The Development of Political Cynicism 

Most of the socialization resear'ch by*politicaT scientists has 
fo.cused on the development "^f attitudes toward authority, es^cially 
the respect anci legitimacy granted to leaders and. public institutions. 
The; political attitude we examine in this paper is political cynicism 
(oftdn called in the socialization research by its converse: political 
trust. ) 

The feeling that leaders are not to be trusted involves the 
belief they will often be "dishonest and will not act in the interests 
of the people. The scale we use in this paper to measure political 
cynicism jncludes the following propositions io which students res- 
ponded on a 5 f«)int Likert type scale ranging from strongly agree to 
strongly disagree:' • 



1. The government cares a lot about what 
we all think of any new laws. 

2. The government is doing its best to 
find out what ordinary people want. 

3. The government does not try to 
understand us, 

4. Most politicians are too selfishy 
to care about ordinary people. 



Once the go.vernment passes a law', 

there is no point in trying 'to get 

5^ * 'it changed, / . 

"\ . ■ ■■ ' ' • ' i 

N, . ^ ■ ' • • ■ • • • ' 

Erik H. Erikson (1963) and M, Brewster Smith (1968) have argued 
that basic trust is esserttial for developing fejlings of^personal 
adequacy. Lane .(1959) also argues that personal trust, self -competence, 
and. trust in political leaders are all related. Trust in elected 
officials is only a more specific example of trust in mankind/ In 
the.'long run, this is^probably a projection of self-esteem. Several 
empirical studies have found a relationship between self-esteem and 
political trust among adolescents (Bachman, 1970; Kenyon, 1969; 
Rodgars, 1972; Siegel, 1971), / ... 

The Nature of this Research 

We propose to take this research in another direction. We 
intenc/ to test the hypothesis that the way in* which teachers treat 
their students can have an effect on thHr politiccil cynicism. The 
teacher behavior variables which we hypothesize might reduce a . 
student's political cynicism are -(in order of importance): 
teacher's fairness towaj^d a student, teacher's interest "in a student's 
ideas; teacher's openness to a student^ arid of less importance 
^whether a teacher gives a student the oppprH:unity for self-directed , 
work, and the opportunity to work with others, (These variables are 
described in Appendix 1.) The effect of thesevariables on student 
attitudes- can be direct in the sense that the teacher's behavior can 
serve as an example of positive behavior by an authority and thus 
Wluence the degree to which students trust other political 
authorities. The effect can also be indirect in the sense that how 
the teacher treats a student can affect his or her feelings of" 
self-esteem which In* turn affects their pal itical cynicism, 

The research reported in this paperidiffers-from previous ^ 
research in several important ways,^^phr*st, we attempt to relate a 



specific teacher's behavibr to her students' attitudes. One serious 
shortcoming of the existing research is that most scholars, conceptual- 
ize.the environment in ternis of some schoolwide practice or the 
"average" beliefs or behaviqr'of all teachers in*a school or*, at best^ . 
all teachers with' whom the student has .had courses (e.g. , Ehman, 1969;* 
Garcia, 1972; Langton and Karns, /l 969; Hess and Tprney, 1967; . 
Grossman, 1974; and Jennings and Niemi, 1974). ^While Jennings, /Ehman, 
and Niemi (1974) do identify high school social S)'tudies teachers with y 
their students, they ignore other teachers with. whom the 
student has contact. Since teachers in most publi.c schools, are 
likely to be ^noticeably different in attitudes and style, aggregating 
their Jbeliefs or behavior distorts the stud^ent's eK^ience. ^ ^ 

Second, we have chosen elementary school stud-ents .(fifth graders) 
as our /subjects. ^ Virtually all of the, studies of the impact of 
school on political learning have analyzed high'sV^ool students. Yet,, 
there is some evidence that a ^considerable amount of political . attitude 
formation occurs before. high school (Patrick, 1972; Torney and Mossir, 
1972; Hess and Torney, 1967).' -The research reported here focuses on 
children at'an age when the impact of schools on political learning 
should^ be-at its height. ^ \ . - / 

Finally, this study includes blacks as well as whites. Until 
recently, political socialization research was conducted almost 
exclusively with urban whites. ' As it turns out, race is an important 
variable explaining variations in political learning and the 
influence of various socialization agents (e*g.*, see Abramson, 1972; 
Jennings and Niemi, 1974: 195), and thus generalizations made fi^om 
the earlier, all white analyses are limited in their application. 

DATA AND METHODS . 

. ' 

The Sample ^ 

The sample consists of children in 79 North Carolina fifth 



grade classrooms. A random sampling procedure was untiVized to 
stratify schools by race, median family income, and degree of 
urbanization. Although resource constraints necessitated limiting 
the sample to North Carolina schools, we attempted to maximize the 
generalizability of ""the findings by excluding the coa'Stal and 
mountain regions of the state--both of which have distilitive \ ■ . 
cul'tural traditions and somewhat unique socioeconomic character- 
istics. Two cities— Chapel Hill and Raleigh—were excluded because 
of their rather unique populations--uiiivers1ty and/or government 
employees. Only one school denied us access. There are 2,142 
students and 7.9. teachers in the sample (all female). . / 

this sample (was then reduced .to 1 ,625 cases because 517 students 
did not know their parent's educational background. This reduced, 
sample has roughly the same proportion' , of males and females and 
blacks and whiteS( as the total sample. XOne might expect, however, \ 
that' those who do not report their parentis education are dispro- 
portionately from families with lower' educational backgrounds). 

The fifth grade was selected because,: as other research suggests, ^ 

children aged 10-12 are experiencing an important period in th^ develop- 
^meht of their political attitudes, and because most students have 
relatively intensive contact with only one teacher until the ninth 
grade. Once children enter junior high school, tHey may have seven 
to twelve different teachers in a given school year and tracing the 
linkages between teacher behav^jpr and student attitudes becomes very 
difficult indeed.' Although our sample included "open classrooms", 
inulti -age grouping, and other variations on the self-contained classroom, 
in every case students spent the bulk of th^irday with* one professional 
teacher. , * 

A|l- of the school systems studied professed to be desegregated. ' . 
There are no ^11 black classrooms, although there are two all white, 
classrooms in this sample. We were^ told that* children were not 
socioeconomically or at^llity grouped by classrooms. Many class- 
ropms, however, were internal ly organized by ability' in some^ subjects. 



but -this ^ was not analyzed as . an explanatory Vciriable because it V!^* 
.proved; too difficult, to measure. - / y- _ — ^ . 

Methbdol ogy . . ^ ^ v ; . • 

/ The central .methodologjcaV shortcomings 0 existing; research' on the 
role of teachers in shaping polltTcal: values and attitudes h^ve to do 

with the neglect or inadequ&te treatment of key independent variables 
particularly teacher behavior and classroom environments. The meth- 
odology used here was developed as part of a larger study of how 
children acquire attitudes and values that might^have political 
consequence. . ' 

• l«sfe call this methodolegy, the Assessment'of Classroom f^litical 

Environments. The system has six* components which serve' to reinforce 

1. ■ ■ .... ■ , ' ■ •■ 

each othejf and aid in'^the diseidtanglement 'of .eati^aj tty : (1) a 

procedure for observation |of student-teacher interaction, (similar to 

Flsmder's, 1970) ; (2) a sociogram-type map of the classrootn arVd 

SLQdent-teacher relationships; (3) archeck'list assessment by observers 

of various aspects of classroom structi^e or climate; (4). an ^extensive • 

student questionnaire^ read to students in the absence .of teachers or 

Other school personnel; (5) a teacher questionnaire, and (6) conten 

•analysis of. r^eleveat learning materials (texts, etc.); This paper 
draws primarily on the studept questionnaires.. 

. Thje^ student 'questionnaires tap student perceptions of teacher 
behavior and classroom structure, as well as their own attitudes on- 
politically relevant issues. ^It seems clear to us that the most 
important factor influencing student learning^is what a student 
perceives and internalizes rather than objective reality: At the 
same time, it is possible that student perception^'of such teacher 
traits as openness, responsiveness and fairness are Vikely to-be 

,1nf lanced by student's p^rior^levels of cynicism, trust of ,aut-hority, 
and similar predispositionsHThe observers characterizations of 
student-teacher interaction and th^ classroom environment provide 



us with additional evidence J,o establish the direction of influence. 

• Each of the texts and supplementary publications used^hegularly 
in the classroom were examined to determine if-they treated various 
political and racial issues differently. Since North Carolina has 
sta^e approved textbooks and curriculum guidelines, there was little 
variation in the materials utlized, and hence the 'way materials treated 
issues and values did not vary/ significantly from classroom to classroom. 
Curriculum, then, is a constant. ' 

■ . - - : . HYPOTHESES . ' 

■■ ■■■■ -.^ ■ ■■ , ■ 

The literature discussed above yields several hypotheses that 
can be tested with our data. The primary issue we are concerned with 
is the effect of a teacher's behavior toward a student on his or her 
trust of political authority. ; On the basis of the -research we have > 
discussed, we hypothesize that: " ' 

■ / . . . ■ . ' • ■ ' ■ . . 

fc^^'O a teacher^who treats a student in a fair and 
^'^•-^'democratic" 2 manner will reduce the cynicism 
• with which that student perceives other authorities, 
specifically political authorities. 

The literature also suggests that race and clsssmay be important 
background variables influencing political a'tti'tudes. Race and class 
• can b^ indirect measui^es of the type of political socialization being , , 
carried out by the family. Futhermora, there is reason to believe that 
the political -socialization which is carried out by the regime is class 
and race spec^ific (see Bowles and Gintes, 197B;' Squibb, 1973). 

Most studies of children's political, attitudes have found children 
of lower class to be less politically affective, less participative, and " 
more politically cynical than those of higher class. In .general terms, 
however, the theoretical basis, forsconsi'dering parental: education as an 
important independent variable influencing attitudes is not well established. 
The linkage between political attitudes apd values of p^ents and their 
children is more tenuous than earlier investigators thought and the 
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correlation of particular political beliefs with formal education is, on 
many issues, weak(see Stephens and Long, 1970). We believe, however, 
that since political cynicism is related to self-esteem:, and that 
cMldren and adults of lower classes- are treated with less esteem by 
their peers and superiors than children and adults of higher class, that 

* " " ' ■ * ■ * 

(2) children with parents of higher educat;Ponal 
attainmelit will be less cynical than chi4dren with 

parents of lower educational attainment, - 

•»# 

Race has been found to be one of the most important background . 
variables influencing the degree of pol^tic'al cynicism of students. ' 
Virtually all of the research. finds that black children are more cynical 
thah white children (Abramson, . 1972, 1977; Laurence, 1970; Lyons, t970; 
Drum and Cohen, 1973; Rodgers, 1972; Long, 1976; Ehman, 1972; Langton 
and Jennings, 1968; Bachman, 1968, 1969, 1970b; Kenyon, 1969, 1970: 
Dennis, 1969; Laurence, 1970; Greenberg, 1969; Rodgers . J! 
and Taylor, 1971), Only Bachman, 1970a, using research from a 196^'survey 
found blacks to be less politically cynical than whites. In his three , 
subsequent surveys (the last in 1969), however, bpth blacks and whites 
became more cynical, aiid blacks were now more cynical than whites. Thus, 
we hypothesize .that ^ " 

(3) blapk stuidents are more politically 
^ . cynical than white students, 

Abramson (1977) offers four hypotheses as to why blacks are more 
cynical than whites. These are 1) the pol itical-education thesis: 
black children are taught differently in school than are white children; 



2) the social deprivation thesis: Black children's greater cynicism is 
a result of socioeconomic influences; 3) the intelligence thesis: black . 
children are less intell i gent. thwi white children; and 4) the political 
reality thesis: black and white children grow up in very different 
political environments^ Their different attitudes regarding how much one 
can trust political authorities are simply' a rational response to their 
very different positions in society, both past and present. Abraiiison 
believes the fourth thesis is the most persuasive, the third thesis to 
be of no value at all, and. the first tHesis to be the weakest of the three 
plausible theses. We do not discount thesis .number 1 as a viable 
option, however, and believe our data can shed^ some light on its' validity. 

It is quite possible that black children's greater political cynicism 
is explained by a number of theses, rather than just one. The political 
education thesis might be valid if we include in our definition of pQlitica 1- 
education, the "hidden curriculum". ; that is to say , „the implicit values 
teachers convey to students by their structuring of the curriculum and 
.their behavior toward students. We. hypothesize that - 

^ (4) blacks will v.iew teachers as being less 

interested in their ideas, less open totheir. \ 
' ideas, and problems y less fair, as giving them 
less opportunity for self-direction and work- 
ing with others than whites will perceiye their • 
teacher. ' . 
' •• • ' ' ■ ■ ■ '~ . . ■ ' ■ . " ' . . 

Abramson notes tliat the main problem with the political reality thesis 

as an explanation for greater political cynicism among, black children, is 



thsLt Qhildreh,,unlike adurts, have little opportunity to engage ii^jreality 
testing with their political environment, nor do they have mich pdlitical 
knowledge. Thus he. concludes that even if we accept as factual that blacks 
are deprived of political power and-have reason to 'distrust pbliti call 
leaders, we cannot assume that .black children know these facts. ' The! research 
on the degree to^which the political attitudes of black a^^ts are |^rans- \ 
mitted to black childrencis contradictory, Dennis (1969) fotind black children 
no more likely than white children to-^iliare their parent's evaluations^ of 
the trustworthiness of government officials, Niemi 's (1 972) analysis '^^hows 
blacks to be more likely than whites to share their parents' leve-1 of\\ 
political cynicism. We suggest it is possible that the contradictory find- 
ings may be a function of "the median' socioeconomic class of each samp1e, \ 

It seems reasonable to us that the usual positive relationship between\ class 

■ ' ■ ' t ■ ■ . ■ . ■ . ■ '\ \ ^ \\ 

and politiTO'l trust might work in the opposite way for black children if iihe 

political reality thesis is correct. This is because black children of \ 

higher class may have higher self-esteem, but they wouOd also have greater \ 

political knowledge and historical knowledge of the way that blacks have 

been treated in this country. In addition, they are more likely to 

have parents who communicate this to them. Therefore, we hypothesize 

that " — 

• (5) black children of higher social class will 

be more cynical than black children of lower 
, - ' social class, . ' ^ 

Parents are another authority whose behavior toward tf>eir children 
might affect their childrens' political cynicism,. If parents show 
support of and concern for their child/s school work (which include«^ 
reading to them when they were younger), this may indirectly affect 
political cynicism by affecting self-esteem, and/or directly affect 
political cynicism because the child may generalize from the concern 
and support of parental authority and assume that political authorities 
are also concerned and supportive. Hence, we^ hypothesize that 

(6) parents~»whb show more support of and • 
concern for thetr child's, school wonk will 
/' have children with less political cynicism 
than those parents who are less suportive of 



their chij^d's schooT work • 

. • _ * . ■ . ■ * ^ ■ . 

We add one .caveat, howeveV^. If the val idi ty of the politicBl 

reality thesis as an e-xplanation for black children's political cynicism depe 

on adults conveying tOvblack children information on their lov/er status , * 

in society, than it would not be unreasonable to assume that black children 

who are close to, their parents and receive encouragement to do well in 

school, are also receiving^ information about the nature of white society. 

Jf the information is accurate, it should be largely negative. Hence, 

we hypothesize that ^ ^ 

(7) black children whose parents are supportive ^ , 
of their school v/ork will be more politically 
^ cynical than black children whose parents are 
less. supportive of their school work. 

- FINDINGS 

Table 1 shows the average perception of teacher behavior toward 
students broken 'down by race and sex. These data indicate ^two impor|ant^^ 
principles. First^J girls see ^heirvteacher as being more open to their 
ideas and problems, more interested^ in their ideas, fairer to them, and 
as giving them more opportunity Vor self-directed work and to work with 
others then boys do. All of th|se differenSes^^ statically significant. 
Secondhand more. important for thia paper, black students see their 
.teacher as being less open to theiyM^eas and problems, less interested 
in their ideas, and less fair th^an whites do. The firs> and last 
perceptions are statistically significant. There is no significant' 
difference between blacks and whites in terms of whether they perceive 
their teacher, as giving them the opportunity for self-direction and to 
work with others. 

These data suggest, there is some validity to the political education • 
thesis- that Abramson (1977)rejects. That is to say, black and white 
children see themselves^as being taught in a different manner: blacks 
with. less, teacher openness to their ideas and problems, and less fair- \ 
ness; than whites. This is what we ca J 1. the ^'hidden curriculum." These 
data also support our fourth hypothesis that black students will perceive 
teachers as, - treating them in a less "democratic" way than whites ' 
will'. , * • . 



Table 2 shows the. average cynifcisih of -the students in our sample 

broken down by sex and r^^ace, These-4ata indicate no difference between 

^ •■,«■ . ^ ^ ■ ' 

bays and girls which isjxbt surprising sihce . there is no literature to 

support such a differenceV'^-More importantly, /our third hypothesis can, 
be accepted: Black children- are significantly more cynical than white 
children. >^ ^ / ' 

Table 3 shows the zero order correlations between political cynicism 
and teacher behavior towards students' for the entire sample, for boys and , 
girls, and for blacks and whites. These d^ta indicate that, before controll- 
ing for other ,f actors , all students have a reduction in cynicism when 
their teacher treats them fairly and "d^rriocratical ly, " 4(hen we break this 
down into groups of boys and girls, blacks and whites, we see that the 
same negative relationship exists between eaqh group and each teacher 
behavior variable. The teacher behavipr variable which produces the 
greatest reduction in political^ cynicUrli is teacher fairness, followed by 
openness, to student's idea^ and probleiDS, and interest in a student's 
ideas. The least important variables ar,e the opportunity for self-direction 
and working with others.. ^' . - - ^ \ . 

' These data also indicate that girls experience a greater ^reductioQ 
in cynicism than boys when their teacher treats |hem fairly and "dembcratic- 
ally.A' in addition, whites have. a greater' reduction in political cynicism 
than blacks when teachers treat them fairly and "democratically," allthough 
both races are influenced. . This;^ suggests that black political cynicism, 
because it is more rooted in political reality ttian white political / ^ * 
cynicism, is less amenable to Change by^ a peripheral authority. 

/'Table 4 is a breakdown of political cynicisnV by parents* education, 
student's sex, and student^s 'race^ It shows that the influence on class 
is exactly the opposite for whites as ft fs for blacks. -BVa are 
more cynical at the highest parental .educational level and at the lowest 
(partially confirming hypo|:hesis 5) ; .whates show a ppsitivejinear relationship. 
In addition, at each parental educational level , there is a race difference in terms 
of which sex is more cynical i For blacks^ females are more ^^nicaT except at the 
highest educational level. For whites, males are always mor^^ than 
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females at every parental educational level, ^ 
^ ' Table 5 shows three complete equations: the first for the eni>ire 
sample, the second, for blacks, and the third for whites, ^or each group, 
the first column contains the unstandardized partial correlation coefficient 
(b) for the equation, with the standard error of the b coefficient in 
parentheses. If t^e standard error is'larger than the b coefficient than ' 
we cannot have any 9onfidence in the direct;ion of the sign of , the coeffi- 
cient. The second columa for each group contains the standardized 
regression coefficient (Beta) which represents the standard deviation of '; ' ' 
the ^independent variable divided by the standard deviation of the dependent ' 
varible, multiplied by the unstandardized b coefficient, those coefficients which 
have one star are significant at ,01 or better using, the F ratio, and 
those with two, stars are significant at ,05 or better, ^ V 

The equation fl5r the entire sample indicates that blacks are more 
PQlitically cynical thcin whites ancj^ the higher a student's parents' 
. educational level the less politically cynical they, are (confirming 
' hvDothesis ^), The interaction effect between parents' education and 

black race la dummy variable) shows no relationship for blacks because as we saw 
' iih Table 4, it is a curvilinear relationship. Hence the main effect: parental educational 
, level (with a negative influence on political cynicjsm) applies only to 
whites. This is also true of parental support of, and concern for, schooT- 
work. The main effect variable indicates that for whites parental support' ' 
^for school work reduces political cynicism, while the interaction effect ^4 ^ 

between parental support and* black race indicates. that for. blacks, parental 
support has no effect, Orlly two of the teacher behavior / ' 
variables significantly redlce political cynicism in students: the teacher'if 
op.ehness to studen^l, ideas and problems,, and a teacher's fairness, This 
equation then supports all of ^^hypothesfs suggested ab^e, and it* 
explains 13 percent of the variance in political/ cynicism, ^ 
^ ^ The next' two equations are for blacks'" and whites separately. They confirm 
the student background relationships shown in Table 3. o ■} 
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equation for both parental education and parental support for school ^ ' . .: 
work. ' ' J 

. The}(^ififl<itief' behavior variables whieh-reduced cynicism for the entire 
sample remain statistically significant for whites. For blacks, however, 

the only teacher behavior variable which -is significant is a t|acher's 

fairness. The black equation only explains 4 percent of the variance in 

'black political cynicism whereas th^ white equation explains 14 percent 
of the variance in white political cynicism. . . 

Sumnary and Conclusion ' ' ^ - / ' . 

The research data presented in this paper supports the seven^ hypotheses • \ 
. outlined at the beginning.' BlacL children are more cynical than white " ' '\ \ 

. children. They also perceive then^le'lves as being treated less fairly and 
less "democratically'^ than whites do. Thus we find support f^^ 

political education thesis. We also find that teachers-who treat their ^ .' 

' students iji a fair and "democratic" manner will reduce their political 
' cynicism. The effect -is stronger for whites than for blacks, -but it d.oes ^ 
exist for blacks. ^ - / , . 

^ We also find that blacks anjd whites have opposite patterns with . . ^ 

regard to the relationship between their background variables and political 
' cynicismJ^ There is a curvilinear relationship between a black student's parents' > 
educational level and their political cyniqism. For whites, it is positive linear - 
^.relationship. This suggests the%olitical reality thesis Abramson (1977) offers' is 
; Nalso at least partially correct. That thesis Las. predicated on the assumption 
th*t black children had knowledge of the political reality of the being blacli in^ 
, this country. The research indicates- that the pol itical knowledge of childreh 
^ is greater, the higher their social class. Thus black children are more cynical 
at low levels of social class Because they are more likely to be treated less, well 
than o"^r students.. They have hi^h levels of cynicism when they ar^of high social 
class because they are more likely to"^e aware pf^^he low status of blacks in our society, 
greater if they are close to their child- and conc'erned with hjs or her ^ 
schoolwork. " . . ' ; ' ^ 
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Openness to Students, 

Interested in Student Ideas 

,. .. •■ ' ■ t' ■ 

fairness 



Table! 

Mean Perception of Teacher Behavior ; 
Toward Student by Sex and -Race ,'; 



t ■ 


> to 

Blacks ' 

•T ■ 


I 


t ' • 


Ml 
I 


Boys 
T 




•22.6 


23.,il 


-2.03** 


23.8 1 


23.0 




13.7 . 


14.1 


.-3,52* 


la 


1,13.7. 

1 



/-6.61* 1 20.8 ; 23.3 -3.38* 23.3 ^2.2 



Opportunity to Work with Others 



((pportunity for Self-Direction 



1.05, .13.1 12.8 -'-Z.Se* 13^ 12.7 



-.51 12.8 , 12.9 -2.11** 13.1 1^7 



* t-test "significant at .01 or better. 
**:trtes.t,signifi.cant at '.05 or better. 



Openness to [Students 



in Stydent'Jdeas 
•iFairnes's ' : . ' 

Opportunity to Work With Others 
Opportunity for Self-Direction 



Table 1. 



Zero Order Correlations Between Cynicism 
. and Teacher Behavior Toward Students • 



/ 



■".,23 
-.30 f 

.,-..15 : 



3oys ' Girls . 
:-:i8 -.28 



-.24 



..16 



..37; 

■.23i 



r 



'M 
■,15 
■.19 
-.10 
-.11 



Whites 
-.29 

* 

-.25,' 
-.31 
-.17 : 
-.21 



:0 



Table 4 



Cynicism by Parents' Education, Race and Sex 




Hale ' Female 



15.1 
155 



15.6' 1,4.'9 :.15;8 
' 77 : :141 54 



14.5 15.0 . 14.0 15.3 
237 86 ' 216 . 82 



13.5 16.1 13:3, 15.6 
205, 38, 201 57 
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Tables,, 
The Influence of Teacher Behavior on a 
Student's Political Cynicism 

AlK Blacks . 



. • , . ■ , ■ ■ ■ 

Studentiackground Variables 




Beta- 


1 

b 


A 1. 

Beta, . 


Male Sex. 


AAA 

.003 


A ' 

■ .0 


-.055 


Al 

-.01 




(.198) 




(.oW) 




. Black Race . 


-2.32 


-.26* 




/ 


Parents' Education 


(1.08) 
-.337 


-.15* 


^.007 


A 

0 




(.068) 




(.112) 




Parents' Education x' Black Race- 


.323 


.22* 








(.132) . 








r\ ■ I'^A i IS \ 'lii'i 

Parental Support of School Work , 


-.039 


-.05* 


Al 1 

.011 


AA 

.02 


.(.023) 




(.038) 




. Parental Support x Black Race 


ATA 

.058 


.14** 






(.042) 










A/* 

, .06 . 




AA 

.00 




-Teacher Behavior Variables 










Openness to Students 


■.07F 


-.13* 


AA 1 

-.034 


A"V 

-.07 


/ AO A \ 

(.02?) 




(,054) 




Interested 'in Student. Ideas 


M A A PI 

f -.025 


AA 

-.02 , 


AAA 

-.038 


AJI 

-.04 




(.043) 




(,•091) 


.03 


uppuiiuiiiiy lur jcii"L/iiciiiuii 


034 


' 03 


034 




(.052) 




Cioi), 




flnnhrtunitv tn Wnrk with (Ithpr^ 


-•010 


- 01 


- 040 


-.04 


(.039) 




(.078) 




Fairness ti) Students 


-.111 


,-.18*, 


-.073 


-.12** 




■ (M) 


* 


' (.043) 


■ ' ■ ♦ ■ 


Constant 


21.456 




18.20 




■ • I ' ■ ■ ■ • ■ 


■ , ' ' . 

. .13 . 




V. .04 






1593 




398 





..* Significant F. ratio at ,01 or better, 
* EMC ficant F ratio at ,05 or better. 



. ■ ■ . ■ ■ •. . ]■ -23- , . • 

Footnotes . 

* ' ■ 

1. The reliability of this scale using Cronbachs' alpha coefficient is 
• 53 • . . 

2. "Democratic" is interpreted here as showing interest in a student *.s 
ideas, being open\to a student ^s ideas and problems, giving them the 
opportunity to do 'self-directed work, and to work with others. 

3. Ehman (1969) finds that suppartive' environments and open discussions 
. decrease cynicism in whites, but increase it in blacks, may 

be a function of what Is discussed in the open discussions. If 
blacks are educated as to their political status, then it would be 
reasonable tliat tl\ey become more cynical. 
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APPENDIX 1 . 
Student Attitude and^Optaii^ Scales. 



Teacher Interest in Student Ideas • 

1. Our teacher. respects our opinions and encourages us to express them, 

2. Does your teacher let you express an opinion dlffeirent from hers?. 

3. Row often does your teacher let you explore your ideas and try out _^ 
new ways of doing things? 

A. My teacher is interested in my ideas. 

. 5. My teacher gives me things to do that really make me think rather: than 
things just to copy or look at. 

Reliability = .64 (Cronbach's alpjia coefficient) (Code: Never=l, Always=5) 

Op portunity for Self Direction , 
.1. How often does your teacher let you ask questions? 

2. How often does^ your teacher. lat you explore your ideas and try out - 
new ways of doing things? 

• 3. How of ten does your, teacher let you choose an assignment which is 
"interesting to you? j 

A. How often do you have, time during which you can move/about in your 
classroom? * . ■■ . 

5. Does your teacher have you help each other in class? 
; •.' Reliability « .56 (Cronbach's alpha coefficient) (Code: Never=i, Always=5) 
O 2 Coding for this question was reversed. 32 • 
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APPENDIX 1 (Continued) 'V 



Teacher Fairness ' 
!• Does your teacher try to settle things by .hearing both sides? 

2. Is your teacher fa;Lr to you in her enforcement of the school rules? 

3. Do you binders tand the reasons for any punishment you nay receive from 
your teacher? 



' A ^ l^y teacher always gives into the wishes of the same group. 



5, ^"ISfy^teacherSfes "pets" or favorites who can get away with things that 
I cannot. 2 

'6. Do your principal' and teachers run this school in a way that is fair? 

7. My teacher grades me fairly. 

8. If I get a grade on an assignment or my report card that I think is 
. not fair, I can talk with the teacher about it and she will listen 

carefully. 

Reliability = .70 (Croi>bach's alpha coefficient) (Code: Never=l, Always=5) ^ 



Teacher Openness 

1; Our teacher respects our opinions and encourages us to express them. 

2. fiow often does your teacher let you ask questions? 

3. Does your teacher let you express an opinion different from hers? 

4. How often does your teacher let you explore your ideas and try out 
new ways of doing thins? 

5. When something at ho»e or school upsets you,, do you know that your 
teacher will listen to your problem and h^lp^ you? 

6. Hov7 often do you get a chance to help decide what you will do in class? 

7. ' How often does your teacher let you choose an assignment which is inter- 

esting to you? 

8. Does your teacher give yo^ a chance to ask questions when you need help? 

• .'' • t ■ 

9. Iful don't like Something the teacher tells us to do, I can. tell her my 
feeXinjgs and she won't be upset. 



2 Coding for this question was reversed - 
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APPENDIX 1 (Continued) 



10-; If I get a grade on an assignment or ray report card that I Aink is 
not fair, I can talk With the teacher about it and she will listen 
carefully. ■ / ■ .. « 

.Relial^lity = .74 (Cronbach's alpha coefficient) (Coda: Never=l, Always=5) 



V'. 



Opportunity to Work With Others 

1. Are there times when your teacher lets you work in small groups? 

2. How often do different students get to be class or group leaders? 

3. Does your teacher let you talk quietly in small groups? 

A. How often do you have time during which you can move about in your 
classroom? 

5. .Does your teacher have you help each other in -class? 

Reliability = .53 (Cronbach's alpha coefficient) (Code: Never=t, Always=5) 



I ■ 



, Appendix I; 
Correlation' Matrix for. 
Teacher Behavior Variables ■ 



Openness to Stu{ienjts .(){|| 
Fairness (L) / 

Interested in Student^ Ideas 

Opportunity to Work wtth Others (X^) 

Opportunity for Self-Direction [t] 



] 



M 
.79 

M 

> 

,11 



2 



Openness Fairness 



3 



.43 



■ V, 

Interest 

.., r 




.49 \ 
.66 



Work Opportunity 



.71 



1^ 
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/lppen{lix.3; / ' . ' , ■ 
Variable Mearis and Standard Deviate 

. ' ■ ' Blacks . .-^ " iites . 

J '■ '1^' S.D.: 'J ' I. . S.p; ;]| X . S.D. 

1610 .52^ ,50 403 .51 , .50 , 1182 ^M-^ 

■ BB. i26 J4 408' ■ ,; ' 1190 •; , 

l&S ■6.2 1.7 408 : 5.8 \ .1.8 " 1190 6.3 1.7 

, 1540 ' 21.9 ■ 5.3 ; 385 21.1 '■:5.6 /1127' 22,.l ,,iT; 

; 1510 , 23.4 7.4 374 22.6 7.1 ' 1111^ 23.7 7.5 

.14.0 ;3:8' 389 J3.7 ,3.8 ,1139 14.1 3.8- 

' .',1499 ;' 22.7'., 6.4 . -.,363 .20.8 6.1, ' 1111 23.3 6.3 

■ , 1583., 12.9 3.8 " h ' 13.1 3:5 1164 12.8 3.7 

, .1578 ■ 12.9 '3.6 ■ 387) '12,8 3.5 ;1165' 12.9." 3.7'' 

' ' ' ' , ' ■ . . ■■ . 

' ; ' ' , . ■ ' , ■ 1^ ' ■' ' ' , ■ "' ' • ■■ . 

.1593 .... 14.5 3.9 ' .398 ' 15.5 . 3.6 . '1167 14.1 'iO .. 
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